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tracting the first sub-total from the sixth; the total for the third group by- 
subtracting the second sub-total from the seventh; and so on as far as- 
we desire to go. In order to facilitate the process of subtraction, the most 
convenient device used by the writer has been to take a strip of cardboard 
or stiff paper cut to a size to cover the figures intervening between the sub- 
trahend and the minuend. If the spacing is regular, it is necessary simply 
to slide the strip past one sub-total for each subtraction performed. The 
rectangle enclosing all the items between the first and sixth sub-totals 
indicates the use of the card for the first subtraction. With a little practice 
this subtraction can be done very rapidly. If the superior position of the 
subtrahend causes trouble, this may be avoided by leaving an extra space 
or two below each sub-total where the subtrahend may be written in, 
what is to the ordinary person, its conventional position. 

3. To obtain the average, divide each group total by the number of 
items in the wave-length, in this case by five. The results are all shown 
on the slip, both the group-totals and group-averages being shown, the 
latter furthest to the right. 

It is believed there is an advantage in thus placing the results of all 
three operations on the slip. For. most purposes of publication or demon- 
stration, the figures cannot be entered directly on the tables by the adding 
machine. From the slip they may be easily transposed. The slip may 
easily be made into table form if desired. 

It is, of course, to be remembered that the average logically belongs not 
opposite the last item in the wave-length, but opposite the middle. But 
if students understand the meaning of the moving average, they will not 
meet with difficulty on this account. 

It is very easy to verify the results. Simply summate the items of 
the last wave-length. If this sum is the same as the last group-total, the 
results are correct, except for the extreme improbability of compensating 
errors. If it is deemed necessary to verify the averages obtained by 
division, this may be done by summating the averages and the group- 
totals and dividing the sum of the group-totals by the number of items 
in the wave-length. The quotient should very closely approximate the 
sum of the averages. 

Jens P. Jensen. 

University of Minnesota. 



NOTE ON THE MOVING AVERAGE.* 

I have been interested in reading the paper entitled "New Method for 
Computing the Moving Average," by Mr. Willford I. King, published in 
the December number of the Qtjakterly Publications of the American 
Statistical Association. 

Mr. King proposes, by means of the adding machine, to add the yearly 
items, taking a sub-total after each item, to practically repeat the process, 

* A similar note has been received from W. M. Persons, suggesting this improvement in the Method of 
Computing the Average. — Ed. 
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suitably paste the two adding machine slips together, and by cross-sub- 
traction obtain the remainders, which are shown in Column No. 3. These 
remainders being divided by seven, give the moving average. 

I am writing to suggest that the process may be shortened and the cross- 
subtraction avoided by means of a simple device. For example, Mr. King 
shows the sum of the first seven items in Column No. 1, being the items 
for the years 1890-1896 inclusive. He then adds the item for the year 
1897 and takes another total. If before taking this total he had also added 
in the complement of the item for the year 1890, he would have directly 
arrived at the second item in Column No. 3. If the adding machine 
has a capacity of nine figures, 100,000,000 will be one beyond the capacity 
of the machine. If the difference between 100,000,000 and any item is 
added, the result is the same as subtracting the item in question, for the 
carrying mechanism does not carry beyond the capacity of the machine. 

The inclosed slip shows the calculations according to the plan I suggest 
for the first few years. It occurred to me that the use of the adding machine 
which I suggest may not be generally thought of, although I had supposed, 
before reading Mr. King's article, that the use of the complement for the 
purpose of accomplishing subtraction was in fairly general use. 

Central Central 

Year. Year. Year. Year. 

1890 9,203 1895 62,436 

1891 8,280 1899 13,621 

1892 9,157 1892 9,990,843 

1893 7,125 1896 66,900 

1894 6,658 1900 13,789 

1895 9,446 1893 9,992,875 

1896 8,623 1897 73,564 

1893 58,492 1901 15,878 

1897 9,653 1894 9,993,342 

1890 9,990,797 1898 82,784 

1894 58,942 

1898 11,774 

1891 9,991,720 

Pebct C. H. Papps. 
Newark, N. J. 



SUICIDE RECORD FOR 1914, BY FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, 
THE SPECTATOR, NOVEMBER 25, 1915. 

This article is Mr. Hoffman's twentieth annual survey of suicide in 
principal cities of the United States. In each of these studies special 
reference was made to the problem as it concerns the institution of life 
insurance. The present article ably reviews the literature of insurance 
practice on the suicide question, and recommends a thorough inquiry into 



